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™ A. N. WHITEHEAD AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
urt, SYNTHESIS 
ni; T the time of Whitehead’s death in 1947, a contemporary : 
ix, American philosopher appraised Whitehead’s achievement 
as follows: ‘‘It would be absurd to claim that he solved all philo- 
lew sophical problems. Yet, when one sees among the followers of 
len. Whitehead, logicians and metaphysicians, scientists and theolo- 
gians, Bergsonians and intellectualists, one is compelled to admit 
lew that he stands almost unique among recent philosophers in the way 
in which he reconciled opposing strains in modern thought and 
ris: achieved the unification without eclecticism which is the true 
ne.) philosophical goal.’’ + 


In the present paper, it is my purpose to suggest the philo- 
nal sophical synthesis achieved by Whitehead through the inter- 
Sir dependence of his philosophy of science, his metaphysics, and his 
ing philosophy of religion and to propose that this synthesis is ac- 
tually centered in his theory of religion and of God. I shall at- 
tempt to indicate the major part which these particular concepts 
played in achieving an integration of his whole philosophical 
position. 

It should be noted at the outset that Whitehead’s philosophy 


the of science is as inseparable from his metaphysical theories as his 
Di- metaphysics is inseparable from his religious concepts. It is this 
very insistence upon the essential inter-relatedness of all branches 
of philosophy—or of all the aspects and areas of rational inquiry 
—which constitutes his unique contribution in the direction of an 
organic philosophy. His theory of ‘‘extensive abstraction,’’ his 
development of the concept of ‘‘prehension,’’ his rejection of 
vacuous actuality,—each of these and other underlying principles 
of his thought are as basic to his metaphysics as to his philosophy 
pre- of science. He regarded both science and metaphysics as the study 
‘cat of the necessary, eternal, and completely universal aspects of 
nce, reality. In his approach to this study, he is both a supreme ra- 
lom, tionalist and a supreme empiricist, in that, on the one hand, he 
Unl- 1A. Cornelius Benjamin, in Preface to Whitehead and the Modern World 
hia, by Vietor Lowe, Charles Hartshorne, and A. H. Johnson (Boston, Beacon Press, 
2.20 1950), p. viii. 
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searches for views which are necessarily true, because since they 
possess absolute generality, they allow for no rational alternatives, 
and, on the other hand, he actually describes experience and be- 
lieves there can be no reality apart from experience. 

In his continuing search for the truth underlying the whole 
of experience and the whole of reality, Whitehead moved steadily 
toward the complete integration of scientific and metaphysical in- 
quiry. In his merging of science and metaphysics and in his 
commitment to rational method, he was driven to the necessity of 
pressing beyond both science and metaphysics to the development 
of a rational philosophy of religion. He insisted that religion 
must have constant recourse to metaphysics for a scrutiny of its 
own terms. On the other hand, to metaphysics itself, religion 
contributes its own independent evidence. Thus, he believed that 
any important re-organization of philosophic thought or emphasis 
could not be confined to any one sphere alone. He maintained 
that: ‘‘You cannot shelter theology from science and you cannot 
shelter science from theology, and you cannot shelter either one 
from metaphysics.’’? In other words, intensity of emotion or 
sporadic flashes of insight are a poor guarantee for the correct 
interpretation of experience. Thus, the dispassionate criticism 
of religious belief is a prime requisite. The foundations of dogma 
(to the extent that religion depends upon dogmas) must be laid 
in a rational metaphysics which criticizes meanings. At this 
point, one of his explicit definitions of metaphysics is particularly 
relevant. It is ‘‘the science which seeks to discover the general 
ideas which are indispensably relevant to the analysis of every- 
thing that happens.’’* Religion he defines as ‘‘the longing of the 
spirit that the facts of existence should find their justification in 
the nature of existence.’’?* When religion stops seeking for pene- 
tration and clarity, it is sinking back into its lower forms. The 
great ages of faith, says Whitehead, have been the ages of 
rationalism.® 

Now, the one metaphysical concept which is basic to all others 
is the absolute inter-dependence of all the elements of the universe. 
In Whitehead’s own phraseology: ‘‘The universe is through and 


2 Whitehead, A. N., Religion in the Making (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1930), Chap. II, Section IV, p. 79. 

3 Ibid., Chap. ITI, Section I, p. 84. 

4 Ibid., p. 85. 

5 The most explicit statements of these views relating to the inseparability 
of science, metaphysics, and religion are to be found in Chapters II and Il 
of Religion in the Making. However, he stresses the same point frequently in 
Science and the Modern World, Process and Reality, and Adventures of Ideas. 
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through inter-dependent.’’* The body invades the mind and the 
mind invades the body. Biological ends are constantly and in- 
separably intertwined with moral, spiritual, or ideal ends. But 
what can we really know of the universe? We can know nothing, 
says Whitehead, beyond the temporal world—passing in time,— 
and the formative elements which jointly become its character. 
These elements fall into three categories: (1) Creativity: This is 
the principle and process whereby the temporal world has the 
character of temporal passage into infinitely varied and multi- 
plied novelty; (2) The Realm of Ideal Entities: These are the 
forms of actuality—which are not actual in themselves—but which 
are exemplified in everything that is actual; (3) Actual but non- 
temporal entities,—whereby the indetermination of creativity is 
transmuted into a determinate entity or freedom. ‘‘This non- 
temporal but actual entity is what men call God.’’* This, says 
Whitehead, is the supreme God of rational religion. In the light 
of these formative elements, what then is the nature and compo- 
sition of the actual temporal world? It is defined as the multi- 
plicity of occasions of actualization. These occasions are the pri- 
mary actual occasions of which the world is composed. Whitehead 
commonly refers to these occasions as ‘‘epochal occasions.’’ Now 
in the physical world each epochal occasion is a definite, limited, 
physical event—limited in time and space—but possessing both 
duration and spatial dimension. Moreover, each such event or 
occasion has reference to every other member of the whole com- 
munity of actual events. At the same time, each event is a micro- 
cosm, representing in itself the entire, or all-inclusive, universe. 
To carry this analysis a little further, creatures in themselves are 
actual entities or epochal occasions. Creativity is in fact not sep- 
arable from creatures. Thus the same creativity which brings the 
creature into being, remains with the creature by passing into 
another phase of itself and becoming creativity for a new crea- 
ture. Now the very protean character of creativity, since it lacks 
determinateness, prevents us from regarding it as an actual entity. 
Thus, the whole temporal world cannot be regarded as a definite 
actual creature for the simple reason that it is an essential in- 
completeness. An event in past history, for instance, is an actual 
entity, because it possesses definiteness and completeness. The 
temporal world is a continuing event and therefore cannot yet be 
defined as a determinate, actual entity. Every epochal occasion 
is a concretion, or a mode in which diverse elements come together 


6 Religion in the Making, p. 87. 
7 Ibid., Chap. III, Section ITI, p. 90. 
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into a real unity. Without concretion, the elements stand in 
mutual isolation. Actual entities are therefore the products of a 
creative synthesis which is both individual and passing. What 
elements are brought together in this creative synthesis? First, 
other creatures; second, ideal forms; third, God. 

If God is the non-temporal actual entity which transmutes into 
a determinate entity (an individual human being, for instance) 
the indetermination of creativity, it follows that God is included 
in every creature and shows itself in the very determination by 
which a definite result has emerged from unformed creativity. 
Now this definiteness or determination which each individual en- 
tity possesses is always in conformity with a common order. And 
this ‘‘definite determination which imposes an ordered balance on 
the world requires,’’ says Whitehead, ‘‘an actual entity [God] 
imposing its own unchanged consistency of character on every 
phase.’’* Thus creative indetermination attains its measure of 
determination. 

It is at this point that Whitehead takes account of the problem 
of evil and finds a place for it in his metaphysical system. Notice 
that creative indetermination finds a measure of determination in 
the creative process. It does not attain complete determination. 
A complete determinism would mean the complete self-consistency 
of the temporal world. But such self-consistency does not exist; 
it is refuted by the facts of temporal existence. This is the point 
at which most traditional theologies run into the most serious 
difficulties and inconsistencies. By making God absolute, tran- 
scendent, omnipotent, and complete they are forced to a position 
of complete determinism, which in turn necessitates making evil 
somehow conform with the nature of God. How, then, is evil to 
be defined or. accounted for? In human experience, evil is ex- 
hibited primarily in suffering, both physical and mental. It is, 
in effect, the loss of higher experience in favor of lower experience. 
This is the common character of all evil and is its realization in 
fact. This fact is always attended by another concurrent fact, 
namely the emergence and realization of an activity directed to- 
wards the elimination or avoidance of the evil. Whitehead de- 
fines the moral order of the world as the fact of the instability 
of evil. Now evil is not necessarily evil in itself, but only in the 
sense that it is a destructive agent among things greater than 
itself. In contrast with the creativeness of good, evil always 
‘‘secures a descent toward nothingness.’’® Both evil and good 


8 Ibid., p. 94. 
9 Ibid., Chap. ITI, Section IV, p. 96. 
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are conceived as positive elements. Evil is positive and destruc- 
tive; good is positive and creative. The instability of evil does 
not necessarily insure progress. At all points, in fact, evil leads 
to the loss of forms of attainment in the world. However, evil 
always promotes its own elimination either by destruction or ele- 
vation. It always engenders an opposite, combating force even 
though it sometimes overcomes that force. The state of degrada- 
tion to which evil always leads, whether the degradation be phys- 
ical, mental, or moral, is evil only by comparison with what might 
have been. It is not evil for a hog to behave like a hog. Why, 
then, should it be evil, per se, for a man to behave like a hog? 
Such a man is no more evil than the hog, except by comparison 
with what the man might have been. Conversely, a so-called good 
is not a good in itself, but only by comparison with higher forms 
of goodness. Thus, there are so-called ‘‘good’’ people of narrow 
sympathies and with unfeeling and unprogressive sentiments who 
enjoy an egotistic goodness which is so like evil that the distine- 
tion is trivial. 

How does the concept of God fit into this analysis of evil? 
We have seen that God is defined as the actual entity which enters 
into every creative phase. This entity, concludes Whitehead, is 
above change and is necessarily exempt from the internal incon- 
sistency which is evil, since evil always has the effect of putting 
an entity or individual at cross-purposes with itself. God is thus 
a synthesis of the whole universe for he is an aspect of the realm 
of forms which is qualified by the world, but he is also an aspect 
of the world qualified by the forms. One of the most germinal 
of Whitehead’s ideas relates to the incompleteness of the world, 
—which incompleteness is derived from the completeness of God. 
For the temporal world is forever engaged in a process of self- 
contrast with ideals. It is constantly contrasting what is with 
what might be. This is because the creative passage of the tem- 
poral world is always subject to this unchanging actual entity 
which is God. This is the key to the relationship between God 
and the moral order. 

This leads us directly to an examination of the connection be- 
tween values and the purpose of God in the universe. On the 
whole question of values and value theory, Whitehead has a great 
deal to say which warrants much further consideration and an- 
alysis than there is space for here. Essentially, however, he sees 
value as inextricably bound up with the reality and purpose of 
God. The purpose of God is in fact the attainment of value in 
the temporal world. Value, he states, is inherent in actuality it- 
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self. To be an actual entity is to have self-interest. What is 
self-interest but a feeling of self-evaluation? Thus the value of 
all external things is simply a derivative value of there being ele. 
ments contributing to ultimate self-interest. The ultimate enjoy. 
ment of existence is the enjoyment of being actual. This is an. 
other way of saying that enjoyment is the experiencing of value, 
Now there is no such thing, says Whitehead, as a bad value. A 
value is always specific. It is a creative unit of feeling arising 
out of the specific mode of concretion of diverse elements. Thus 
different specific value-feelings are comparable amid differences 
in experience. The ground for this comparability is what the term 
‘‘value,’’ used generically, really means. Now comparability 
means simply degrees of intensiveness of value. The zero point 
or complete absence of intensiveness is the collapse of value which 
is also the collapse of actuality. Thus all occasions are compar. 
able with respect to various depths or degrees of actuality. The 
purpose of God in the attainment of value thus is recognized as 
a creative purpose. Apart from God, by previous definition, there 
are no formative elements, there are no creatures, there is no 
harmonious order. The alternative would be confusion and the 
complete absence of value. 

This brings us to another one of Whitehead’s basic meta- 
physical propositions, namely, the denial of the assumption that 
there is an actual world which ‘‘happens,’’ accidentally or in- 
cidentally, to exhibit an order of nature. On the contrary, there 
ds an actual world because there is an order of nature. If there 
were no order there would be no world—by any conception or 
definition of reality. Thus the ordering is a necessary element in 
the metaphysical situation presented by the actual world. Herein 
lies the basis (the necessary ordering of the universe) of White- 
head’s doctrine that all order is esthetic order. He finds the 
foundations of his metaphysics neither in cognitive nor conceptual 
experience but in esthetic experience. The moral order itself is 
to be found in certain aspects of esthetic order.!° 

With reference to the central and complex problem of body- 
mind relationship, it should be noted that he deals with this ques- 
tion extensively in several of his major writings, e.g., Process and 


10 In answer to the possible objection that God cannot be a basic element 
in Whitehead’s metaphysical system because he describes God as ‘‘ derivative,’ 
it should be noted that Whitehead presents his concept of God on three levels, 
or in terms of three phases or aspects of his nature: (1) the primordial; (2) 
the creative, underlying the principle of order; (3) the consequent, taking 
form in temporal, actual experience. Only the third of these aspects is de- 
rivative. See especially Chapter ITI, Section I, of Process and Reality. 
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Reality, Adventures of Ideas, and Religion in the Making. He 
recognizes that this relationship must be fitted into any rationally 
valid metaphysical system. He sees the closest connection between 
what he calls ‘‘the routes of the body and the routes of the mind.”’ 
It is with reference to this problem that Whitehead states that he 
fnds no warrant for the inclusion in his metaphysics of a belief 
in personal immortality. He maintains that more special evidence 
is needed before any assertions on this score can be validly made. 

However, in temporal human experience, there are two roads 
of creative passage from any physical occasion: one moves towards 
another physical occasion, the other towards a derivative reflec- 
tive or mental occasion. Thus bodily life is always closely linked 
with a correlative mental life. And in the birth of each mental 
occasion, the consequent of an ideal novelty enters into reality. 
Ideal forms which are thus synthesized into a mental occasion are 
concepts, and ‘‘concepts meet blind experience with an analytic 
force.”’*4 In this way, insists Whitehead, creativity with a pur- 
pose enters into the mental creature conscious of an ideal. This 
fact reinforces the formal conclusion that nothing actual could be 
actual without some measure of order. ‘‘The religious insight is 
the grasp of this truth,’’ avers Whitehead. And he continues: 
“That the order of the world, the depth of reality of the world, 
the value of the world in the whole and in its parts, the beauty 
of the world, the zest for life, the peace of life, and the mastery 
of evil, are all bound together—not accidentally, but by reason 
of this truth; that the universe exhibits a creativity with infinite 
freedom and a realm of forms with infinite possibilities; but that 
this creativity and these forms are together impotent to achieve ac- 
tuality apart from the completed ideal harmony, which is God.’’ ?? 

Repeatedly, in Religion in the Making as well as in other books, 
Whitehead describes religion in terms of solitariness. ‘‘Religion 
is what a man does with his solitariness.’’?® By this he obviously 
means that religion is the means by which a man, in the deepest 
and most solitary reaches of his mind and spirit, relates himself 
to life and to the universe. However, he clearly does not mean 
to imply by this solitariness any isolation of the individual from 
the rest of mankind or from the world. Religion, in other words, 
is not to Whitehead, as to some other modern religionists, purely 
an individual matter, a private psychological or emotional state 
to be used pragmatically in whatever way any particular indi- 


11 Religion in the Making, Chap. III, Section VII, p. 117. 
12 Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
18 Ibid., Chap. II, Section II, p. 58. 
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vidual finds it suited to his particular needs. If it were to be go 
conceived, there would be no necessity for relating it to an entire 
metaphysical system or for establishing its truths as categorical, 
On the contrary, he maintains that there is the closest connection 
between the solitariness and universality of religious experience, 
Universality involves a disconnection of the individual from im. 
mediate surroundings and the effort to find something permanent 
and intelligible by which to interpret the confusion of immediate 
detail. All of the great rational religions, states Whitehead, are 
the outcome of the emergence of a religious consciousness which 
is not primarily tribal, or even social, but universal. Nor is there 
any separate religious function, organ, or element in human nature 
to be specifically related to the religious sense. It is not to be 
relegated to the recesses of human psychology. It is the agent 
which provides meaning, in terms of value, for our entire ex. 
istence, a meaning, to quote, ‘‘which flows from the nature of 
things.’’** Religion starts from generalizations of final truth 
which are first perceived as exemplified in particular instances, 
These truths are then amplified into a coherent system and applied 
to the interpretation of life. Hence, the development of religious 
dogmas. 

A dogma is defined as ‘‘a precise enunciation of a general truth 
divested as far as possible from particular exemplification.’’™ 
Such verbalization or precise expression serves to induce vivid 
realization. But precise expression of such general truth is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to achieve. However, the absence or impos- 
sibility of accurate verbal expression does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of apprehending general truth. In the formulation of 
general truths in any area of reality, men are always dissatisfied 
with verbal expression—and precise verbal expression often fol- 
lows long after the apprehension of a general truth. But the for- 
mulations give the truth greater importance and usefulness. The 
dangers to be avoided in all formulations or dogmas, whether they 
be scientific, metaphysical, religious, or of any type, are over- 
simplification and over-emphasis. Dogmas tend to be one-sided 
and distorted. Now even a one-sided formulation may be true, 
but its distortion of emphasis may give it the effect of a lie. ‘‘An 
ill-balanced zeal,’’ says Whitehead, ‘‘for the propagation of dogma 
bears witness to a certain coarseness of aesthetic sensitiveness.’’ * 
Such a zeal reveals indifference to the fact that different people 
14 Ibid., Chap. IV, Section I, p. 124. 


15 Ibid., p. 126. 
16 Ibid., p. 128. 
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may require different proportions of formulation. Moreover, pet 
dogmas may need correction. In fact, they may be completely 
false and hence require complete re-formulation. It is at this 
point that Whitehead calls for increasing emphasis upon what he 
calls the ‘‘philosophy of expression’’ and insists that the framing 
of dogmas demands the use of ideas which have received a distinct, 
well-recognized signification. 

Thus, as far as religious dogmas are concerned, they cannot 
be circumscribed within a narrow circle of creeds. Nor can they 
ever be accepted as final. Dogma, in fact, must be conceived and 
defined in its original sense as an ‘‘opinion’’ and not in its modern, 
conventional sense, as ‘‘a doctrine or body of doctrines—authori- 
tatively proclaimed.’’ Conceived in this way dogmas are instru- 
ments in the quest for truth. For the truth of science or of re- 
ligion, according to Whitehead, ‘‘is mainly a progress in the fram- 
ing of concepts, in the discarding of artificial abstractions or 
partial metaphors and evolving notions which strike more deeply 
into the root of reality.’’*7 And the intolerant use of dogmas, 
he continues, has virtually destroyed their utility for the greater 
part of society. The way for religions to commit suicide is to find 
their main inspiration in dogmas; for dogmas at best are only 
bits of truth and when they are over-assertively expressed they 
tend to blur or to lose even that essence of truth which they con- 
tain. Dogmas are essentially intermediate representations which 
need to be modified. When they become static, idolatry inevit- 
ably follows. The true inspiration of religion lies not in dogmas, 
but in the history of religion or in ‘‘the primary expression of 
intuition of the finest types of religious lives.’’ 1® 

It has been the failure to recognize this genuine source of re- 
ligious inspiration which has brought about what Whitehead calls 
the ‘‘decay’’ of the two greatest modern religions—Buddhism and 
Christianity. The evidence of their decay is their inability to 
exercise a determining influence upon modern thought. Their 
over-emphasis upon dogma has led each one to shelter itself from 
the other. Each has been stifled by too much ‘‘self-sufficient ped- 
antry of learning’’ and by too many ‘‘ignorant zealots.’’ Both 
religions have also suffered from the impact of science for the 
simple reason that neither has retained flexibility of adaptation. 
Religion, therefore, as Whitehead conceives it, must be a con- 
stantly growing and dynamic force. To be valid and meaningful, 
it must be a steadily unfolding and enlarging interpretation of 


17 Ibid., p. 131. 
18 Ibid., Chap. IV, Section ITI, p. 144. 
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reality. In fact, its first principle is that there is a wisdom in 
the nature of things from which flow both our direction of practice 
and our possibility of the theoretical analysis of fact. For this 
assumption, there are two main sources of evidence: (1) the suc. 
cess which has already been achieved in various special theoretical 
sciences, and (2) our discernment of ordered relationships, espe- 
cially in esthetic valuation. This knowledge or discernment, in- 
sists Whitehead, ‘‘stretches far beyond anything we have expressed 
systematically in words.’’ In other words, religion insists that 
the world is a mutually adjusted disposition of things, issuing in 
value for its own sake. This is the point, adds Whitehead, ‘‘ which 
science is always forgetting.’’ ?° 

The best possible summary, I believe, of Whitehead’s general 
theory of religion is to be found in his numerous explications of 
the nature and meaning of God. These explications sharpen and 
clarify the concepts which are stated, described, and amplified, 
frequently in complex terms, throughout such works as The Con- 
cept of Nature, Science and the Modern World, Process and 
Reality, Adventures of Ideas, as well as most explicitly in Religion 
im the Making. These explications further illustrate the central 
position which religion occupies in Whitehead’s whole philosophi- 
cal system. It is not enough to say that among modern philoso- 
phers Whitehead, above all others, sought a complete philosophical 
synthesis and that religion was one of the elements in this syn- 
thesis. To be sure, he is outstanding as a synthesizer not only of 
the several divisions and categories of philosophical inquiry, but 
of the methods of such inquiry as well. The attempt to achieve 
a comprehensive synthesis was not completely successful. White- 
head himself would be the last to claim that it was. Even if it 
was partially successful, this in itself is a significant gain. It was 
the attempt itself that was perhaps most important. Whitehead 
could not conceive of philosophy—of the philosophical enterprise 
—as serving its functions or fulfilling its purposes through the 
fragmentation, decimation, or narrow limitation of its fields of in- 
terest and inquiry. Surely, he could not admit to the assigning 
of philosophy to a subordinate position among the theoretical sci- 
ences, or of reducing the role of philosophy to that of a hand- 
maiden of the sciences. To him, it was still the queen of the 
sciences in the role of both a critical and a synthesizing agent. 
He was impelled to probe the whole of reality and the whole of 
experience. He sought to discover the true and the whole nature 


19 Ibid., pp. 143-144. 
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of man and of the world. He became increasingly convinced that 
we cannot understand even one or a few aspects of nature or of 
experience without taking into account all of the aspects of nature 
and utilizing as many approaches to knowledge and truth as could 
be found valid and meaningful. He realized that the truth of 
any aspect or facet of experience is inextricably involved in the 
relationship of any particular to other aspects,—and ultimately to 
all aspects. It is possible that Whitehead’s greatest and most 
lasting significance lies in his contribution to the principle of 
philosophical synthesis. The first part of this contribution is in 
the conception of the role of philosophy which led him to attempt 
the synthesis; the second is the actual advances he made with his 
own germinal theories in bringing that synthesis closer to realiza- 
tion. 

I have said that in this synthesis religion was not simply one 
of the elements to be included along with science and metaphysics. 
In my own view, Whitehead’s religious concepts are themselves 
the chief integrating and synthesizing factor. His concept of God 
is not only the foundation of his metaphysics, but of his philoso- 
phy of science as well. We have already seen that it is extremely 
difficult to separate Whitehead’s metaphysics from his philosophy 
of science. Professor Lowe well points out that as Whitehead 
continued to develop his philosophy of science he placed it more 
and more in a metaphysical setting; ‘‘so much so that in his later 
years he sometimes said that he didn’t really think there was such 
a subject as a philosophy of science’’—as distinguished, that is, 
from metaphysics.2° Note that this metaphysical structure does 
not simply include a God-concept; it hinges upon such a concept. 
It is not simply a matter of reality—including physical and tem- 
poral reality—containing God, or being in some way related to 
God. It is that without God there could be no reality, since there 
could be no reality without order and there could be no order 
without the actual entity—God—which is responsible for that 
order. To him, the rational approach to reality demanded the 
search for explanations for all types and categories of phenomena. 
No one part of reality can rationally be approached and under- 
stood without reference to all the other parts of reality. Such 
is the nature of order in the universe. And the rational expla- 
nation of order, in Whitehead’s philosophy, necessitated the for- 
mulation of a rational conception of God. Thus, the concept of 


20 ‘¢ Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science,’’ by Victor Lowe, in Whitehead 
and the Modern World, p. 18. 
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God is by definition, in Whitehead’s system, the one over-all uni- 
fying and integrating factor.”* 

One cannot stress too much Whitehead’s insistence on the 
method of rationalism in his philosophy of science, in his meta. 
physics, and in his more explicit philosophy of religion. His con. 
cept of God is emphatically rationalistic and, in that important 
sense, is of a piece with his scientific and metaphysical concepts, 
But, for the scientist as well as the philosopher, rationalism de. 
mands a constant awareness of the infinite variety of unexplored 
ideas lying beyond those contained in current concepts and ex- 
planations. It was this awareness which he asked both the sci. 
entist and the religionist to keep persistently alive. The cultiva. 
tion of that sense is one of the greatest contributions, he felt, 
which philosophy can make to both science and religion. In his 
own work, Whitehead himself made such a contribution. To the 
scientists, he maintained that fruitfulness of observation depended 
on having general schemes of thought in mind, and that the im. 
posing of arbitrary limits upon such schemes was ‘‘treason to the 
future.’’ To the scientist, metaphysician, and religionist together 
he maintained that we must ‘‘attend to general principles regu- 
lating all endeavors after clear statement of truth,’’ and more- 
over, that ‘‘we must be prepared to amplify, recast, generalize 
and adapt so as to absorb into one system all sources of experi- 
ence.’’?2. Thus, he states in Process and Reality that, in the ad- 
vancement of rationalism, the chief error in philosophy has been 
in over-statement,—or the establishment of fixed and limited 
dogmas,—whether these dogmas be religious or scientific. Such 
over-statement in the framing of dogmas he saw as taking two 
forms: first, the fallacy of misplaced concreteness, and second, 


21In his excellent paper on ‘*Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science,’’ Pro- 
fessor Lowe takes a position (shared by other interpreters of Whitehead) 
which implies both the possibility and desirability of divorcing Whitehead’s 
religious theories from his philosophy of science and his metaphysics. Thus, 
Lowe grants that ‘‘ Whitehead’s preconceptions were largely Platonic and re- 
ligious,’’ and then goes on to suggest that ‘‘the experiment of naturalizing 
Whitehead’s philosophy of nature ought to be tried.’’ This, he states, would 
be ‘‘one of the hardest, biggest, and probably one of the most rewarding tasks 
our generation can undertake’’ (Ibid., p. 22). It is my own belief that the 
‘¢naturalization’’ of Whitehead’s philosophy of nature, beyond the point 
where it has already been naturalized by Whitehead himself, would alter this 
philosophy beyond all recognition. In other words, it would no longer be 
Whitehead. I am convinced that his whole system stands or falls with his 
philosophy of religion. Take away this cornerstone and the whole structure 
collapses. 

22 Religion in the Making, Chap. IV, Section IV, p. 149. 
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the neglect of the ‘‘degree of abstraction involved when an actual 
entity is considered merely as far as it exemplifies certain catego- 
ries of thought’’ **; for large aspects of realities are ignored when 
thought is restricted to these categories. Thus, rationalism as con- 
ceived by Whitehead is a dynamic and adventurous process, rather 
than a static limitation upon methods or areas of inquiry,—whether 
it be applied to science or to religion. The rational mind is thus 
characterized by humility, boldness, flexibility, and by insatiable 
curiosity. Whitehead sums this up in Process and Reality by 
stating that ‘‘rationalism never shakes off its status as an exper- 
imental adventure’’; that ‘‘rationalism is an adventure in the 
clarification of thought, progressive, but never final’’; and again, 
“rationalism is an adventure in which even partial success has 
importance.’’** For his own adventure, Whitehead never claimed 
more than partial success. It was the adventure itself which he 
considered to be of utmost importance. 

I have suggested that a summary of his variant definitions of 
God would serve to illustrate the extent to which these concepts, 
more than any others, provided the synthesis of his whole philo- 
sophical system. Let me review these definitions briefly. We 
should recall that Whitehead insistently describes God as an 
“actual entity’? and that he is so described within the terms of 
Whitehead’s own descriptive metaphysical system. Now to be 
an actual thing is to be limited. An elicited feeling or value is 
an actual thing, analyzable as the outcome of a graded comprehen- 
sion of the elements of the universe into the unity of one fact. 
This synthesis involves the union of what is already actual with 
what is, for that actual occasion, a new realization. Thus, the 
grading of ideal forms arises from the grading of actual facts. 
But the unlimited possibilities of abstract creativity can produce 
nothing. The whole process of creation, when viewed at any 
stage, is a definite, limited fact which has issued from creativity. 
This requires a definite entity, already actual among the formative 
elements. This definite, actual entity is, as we have seen, what 
Whitehead calls God. But, like all actual entities, this entity is 
limited. The limitation of God is His goodness. In other words, 
God is not in all respects infinite. He is not the transcendent, 
omniscient, omnipotent creator of the universe of the traditional 
religions. Neither is He simply an impersonal order of the uni- 
verse, without definite actuality. But if God were infinite, He 





28 Process and Reality (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1930), Part I, 
Chap. I, Section III, p. 11. 
24 Ibid., p. 14. See also Adventures of Ideas, Chap. VIII. 
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would be evil as well as good,—and the unlimited fusion of eyi] 
and good would mean mere nothingness. However, God is com. 
plete only in the sense that the principle He represents determines 
every possibility of value. Thus, the ideal world of conceptual 
harmonization is another definition of God himself. The Gog 
which Whitehead conceives inevitably lies beyond what he calls 
‘*the vulgarities of praise or of power.’’ But the entity which is 
God ‘‘gives suffering its swift insights into values which can issue 
from it.’’?5 God therefore transmutes what has been lost into a 
living fact within his own nature. He is the mirror which re. 
veals to every creature its own potential greatness. ‘‘The trans. 
mutation of evil into good in the actual world takes place by 
reason of the inclusion of the nature of God.’’ ‘‘Every event on 
its finer side,’’ states Whitehead, ‘‘introduces God into the world 

. and the world lives by its incarnation of God in itself.’’* 
God transcends the temporal world only in the sense that he is an 
actual fact in the nature of things, as the actual entity responsible 
for all other actual entities. Thus, God is the realization of the 
ideal conceptual harmony because of which there is an actual 
process in the total world. And this world is necessarily evolving, 
—because there is order. Abstract forms are thus ‘‘the link be 
tween God and the actual world.’’?” Since forms are abstract, 
not real, actual fact means fusion into one perceptivity. Without 
this fusion—which is to say without the actual entity which is God 
—there could be no actual world; ‘‘and apart from the actual 
world . . . there would be no rational explanation of the ideal 
vision which constitutes God.’’?® Hence, God is the perpetual 
vision of the road which leads to values. It is this vision or 
‘‘lure’’ which represents his essential creative function. 

Many other studies might be, and I believe should be, made 
of the implications of Whitehead’s philosophy of religion with 
respect to ethical theory and to his philosophy of civilization. He 
did not write any extensive treatises on either of these specific 
subjects, but ethical theories and a philosophy of civilization are 
both explicitly and implicitly expounded throughout the course 
of his writings. Some of these ethical concepts might readily be 
inferred from his religious concepts; others might be less obvious. 

Many limitations, obscurities, and even fallacies might be found 


25 Religion in the Making, Chap. IV, Section IV, p. 154. 

26 Ibid., p. 155-156. 

27 Ibid., p. 156. 

28 Ibid., p. 157. See also Adventures of Ideas, Chap. XIII, Sections IV 
and V. 
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in Whitehead’s concepts of religion and of God. He would be 
the first to admit this. His is not a finished or a final meta- 
physics, nor a final theory of religion, nor a final definition or 
explanation of God. The religion he expounds, by his own phrase- 
ology, is a ‘‘religion in the making.’’ There is much about the i 
nature of God which he does not venture to define or to explain 
—especially if we appraise his exposition in terms of the all- 
e inclusive and final descriptions characteristic of the traditional 


nm 


ana we 


a and orthodox theologian. He does not account for the origi of ' 

7 God or of the universe. He does not venture to predict the ul- 

:- timate culmination of either. He restricts his conception and i 

y definition within the boundaries of his limited metaphysical de- | 

n scription with which they must remain rationally consistent. He j 

d defines and explains as much of God as his rational approach } 

26 both necessitates and allows. 

n It will be objected further that his reasoning about God is to 

le some extent circular, and that his definitions are synonyms for 

18 concepts, such as aspiration, ideals, values, creative force, etc., : 

al which could be defined or explained equally as well in humanistic 

g, or materialistic terms. In other words, there are such things as 4 

@- evaluation, as a sense of order, as an esthetic sensitivity, as a human 4 

, drive toward progress and improvement,—and goodness, if you will. 

at For lack of a more adequate explanation of those things, we shall 

rd call them God, or equate them with God, or make them synonymous 

al with God. Thus, the argument would run, we define value as 

al God and then turn around and define God as value. I do not 

al believe this criticism to be especially valid or tenable in the light 4 

or of the relationship of the God-concept in Whitehead’s theory to 
his whole metaphysical system. For his basic concept of God 

de arises out of and remains rooted in this metaphysical system. His 

th equating of God with human goodness, human ideals, and human 

Te aspiration is not so much a part of his definition as it is an ex- 

fie plication of the concept in empirical terms. 

re Another inescapable and crucial question arising out of White- 

“Se head’s religious theories is basically a semantic or analytical one. 

be Is his use of the term God evaluative or designative, or both? 

as. Does he make a clear distinction between the two? It is one 


nd thing to use the term God to express a feeling, an inner need, an 
emotional or even an intellectual response to certain manifest but 
uncommunicated or perhaps uncommunicable urges. Such uses 
of the term are well described by a contemporary theologian as ‘ 

IV “dramatized value,’’ and in this sense God may indeed be ‘‘su- 

perbly real.’’ This is indeed the sense in which the term God is 
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predominantly used throughout both the Old and New Testaments, 
This is certainly the sense of the term in such poetic pronounce. 
ments as ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd’’ or ‘‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God’’ or ‘‘Ye cannot serve both God and Mammon.” 
On the other hand, the use of the term God in a designative senge 
is something else again. Its intention in such cases is to desig. 
nate and to be informative regarding an objective fact or reality, 
—to assert the existence of an entity possessing actuality independ. 
ently of human apprehension. To establish the clear distinction 
between the two senses of the term, we might apply the test of a 
familiar question: ‘‘Do you believe in God?’’ The same person 
could readily answer ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No,’’ with equal conviction de- 
pending upon whether the term God is used in the evaluative or 
in the designative, objective, informative sense. Now in which of 
these senses does Whitehead use or define this term? I think it 
is clear from what has gone before that he uses it and conceives 
of it in both senses. There can be no question, I think, about his 
insistence upon the independent, non-subjective, cognitive exist- 
ence of God as an ‘‘actual entity.’’ I have tried to show that 
this concept is the focal point and the integrating principle of his 
entire metaphysical system. On the other hand, God is also ex- 
plicated, made manifest, and comprehended in human experience 
on an evaluative basis. Thus, says Whitehead, God is the sum- 
mation of human values: He represents the difference, in the 
human mind and spirit, between evil and good, between what is 
and what might be—between imperfection and perfection. 

I am convinced that Whitehead clearly recognized the differ- 
ence between the evaluative and the designative meanings of the 
term and of the concept. His own uses of the term clearly reveal 
such recognition. Thus, he does not use the term interchangeably 
or indiscriminately with respect to these two meanings. He in- 
tends the term to represent two aspects of the same reality. The 
objective reality—in terms of actual entity—is responsible for the 
subjective reality, or, conversely, the objective reality is the reason 
why the subjective reality exists—and is the explication of that 
reality. This identification and integration of the two sides of the 
concept—of the two senses of the term—is essential to the rational 
structure of his metaphysics, and is also essential to the final syn- 
thesis. Thus, the existence and reality of those qualities in man 
which necessitate his evaluative conception of God must be ac- 
counted for in more than purely subjective psychological terms, 
and must be related and fitted into the whole structure of reality. 
It is not enough to describe religious or aspirational feelings, sen- 
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timents, or experiences, or to define them as ‘‘psychic states.’’ 
Why do these psychic states exist on a universal scale? Why are 
they an integral part of the very nature of man? Somehow, these 
states must be accounted for on some rational basis. Hence, 
Whitehead’s definitions of God are an attempt to formulate a 
designative, informative explanation for a major aspect of reality. 

I should like to suggest further the implicit synthesis which 
Whitehead’s theory of religion establishes between the existential 
and the categorical approaches to philosophy. Religion begins 
with solitariness. Its universal aspect is the human necessity— 
shared by every individual—to relate himself to his world and to 
his universe. This is where religious experience begins and, in 
one sense, ends. But, it cannot be limited to the narrowly re- 
stricted individualistic or egocentric range. Somewhere in be- 
tween, private beliefs, sentiments, purposes, aspirations must 
become categorical, must be related to the objective, cosmic reali- 
ties of which the individual himself is a part. Only in this way 
ean the individual or existential experience become rational, valid, 
and meaningful. This is another aspect of Whitehead’s system 
which requires and deserves much further study and analysis. 

If the term or concept of God were to be eliminated from 
Whitehead’s explications of these esthetic, moral, and spiritual 
aspects of the temporal world and of human experience, what 
would be the alternative? We should still be faced with the ex- 
istence and reality of these aspects of experience. Man would 
still establish standards of value and make value judgments; he 
would still compare the world as it is with the world as it might 
be. He would still write poems, paint pictures, compose music, 
and aspire toward ideals in all phases of his life. He would still, 
above all, combat evil in the form of disease, conflict, and every 
other form of destruction. These vast, inescapable realities would 
still have to be taken into account in any rational, realistic de- 
scription of the actual world. The questions which Whitehead 
raises are real questions. They demand the attention of philoso- 
phers. If we cannot accept his answers we must continue the 
search for other answers. Whitehead assumed the philosophic 
necessity of confronting these realities, of facing them squarely, 
and of making a sustained effort to explain them rationally. We 
must note, first of all, the rational embodiment of his religious 
theories in his comprehensive metaphysics. Their integration with 
human experience is an extension and elucidation, not an original 
explanation. He does not use these examples as first or final 
proofs of God’s existence. He explains them as inevitable by- 
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products of the esthetic order which makes the reality of the 
universe possible in the first place. 

His metaphysics, centering as it does around the concept of 
God as actual entity, constitutes, I think, the closest approach 
made by any modern philosopher to a fusion of idealism ang 
realism. I agree with Professor Hartshorne that Whitehead’, 
equating of God with the esthetic order which embraces the cosmos, 
is an advance upon Kant’s derivation of God from the moral order 
with a rejection of the cosmos. 

There are a number of possible ways in which to deal critically 
and analytically with such propositions as Whitehead makes in 
the fields of metaphysics and religion. We may reject his con. 
clusions on the ground that the problems themselves are unanswer- 
able and beyond the pale of the philosophical enterprise. We may 
recognize the questions as basic and continue the attempt to re. 
solve them with new approaches and methods; or, we may use 
these concepts as a starting point for further analysis, refinement, 
and development. His own writing makes it patently clear that 
he would have greatly encouraged the two latter approaches to his 
theories. But his demand for adventurous philosophical inquiry, 
for a rigid rationalism, and for self-consistent explanations would 
have remained primary. 

I should like to add one further suggestion. It may well be 
that the chief significance of Whitehead’s philosophy of religion 
for the long-term future will lie in the influence it exerts upon 
the evolution of religious thought and of religious institutions. 
It seems to me that he made an important contribution—perhaps 
the most important contribution made by any philosopher to date 
and a contribution not yet sufficiently recognized in any quarter 
—in providing direction and groundwork for a universal religion, 
a religion which will retain the essential truths and insights of the 
great traditional religions, which will conform to the impositions 
of rationalistic thought and of scientific inquiry, and which will 
both represent and fulfill the deepest needs and aspirations of the 
human spirit. 

Let me conclude this summary with two quotations, one from 
Professor Lowe, and the other from Professor Hartshorne. Speak- 
ing of Whitehead’s ‘‘philosophy of science,’’ and specifically his 
concept of nature, Lowe remarks: ‘‘I believe that the position can 
be analyzed and argued in as meticulous a manner as that which 
distinguishes C. I. Lewis among living philosophers. This work 
I strongly recommend.’’?® Speaking of Whitehead’s philosophi- 


29 Whitehead and the Modern World, p. 21. 
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eal theories and endeavors as a whole, Professor Hartshorne ob- 
serves: ‘‘The basic principles of our knowledge and experience, 
physical, biological, sociological, esthetic, religious, are in this 
philosophy given an intellectual integration such as only a thous- 
and or ten thousand years of further reflection and inquiry seem 
likely to exhaust or adequately to evaluate, but whose wide rele- 
yance, and in many respects at least, comparative accuracy, some 
of us think can already be discerned.’’ *° 

This is indeed the kind of analysis, evaluation, and inquiry 
which Whitehead himself would have been the first to invite and 
to encourage. 


Howarp W. Hintz 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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The Human Career; a Philosophy of Self-Transcendence. RoBErt 
Unticn. New York: Harper & Brothers [1955]. xii, 255 pp. 
$3.50. 


John Dewey wrote in Democracy and Education that philoso- 


phy ‘‘is the theory of education in its most general phases.’’ An 
implication of this is that one who had thought long and deeply 
on the problems of education might be especially well equipped 
to write good philosophy. This book by Robert Ulich, James 
Bryant Conant Professor of Education at Harvard, bears out this 
suggestion. It is a vital, refreshing piece of work. In the best 
sense of the word—without sentimentality or superficiality of 
thought—it is inspiring and inspired. It has obviously been 
written out of the mature and life-long experiences and concern 
of an educator with the real problems of human development, 
interpreted in the light of a profound understanding of the great 
traditions in science, philosophy, and religion. 

The Human Career ought to appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
It is written so clearly and simply that the intelligent layman 
can understand it, yet also with such obvious relevance to the 
concerns of technical philosophy that the scholar in the field will 
find it of interest. This is philosophy in the grand style—com- 
prehensive in scope, catholic in outlook, adventurous in spirit. 
It is in happy contrast to the constricted, sceptical, purely ana- 
lytical tendencies in much modern philosophy. Robert Ulich has 


80 Ibid., p. 41. 
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the same kind of philosophic courage that is. characteristic, for 
example, of Whitehead or Tillich. 

What gives this book such human interest is that it is not 
merely a philosophy, but a philosophy of life. It is a compre. 
hensive life-outlook, centering around the concept of self-tran. 
secendence, which serves as an interpretive category for the whole 
gamut of human experience. Thus Professor Ulich begins with 
philosophical anthropology and applies in order the concepts 
central in it to the development of a theory of knowledge, a meta. 
physics, an ethics, a social philosophy, a philosophy of religion, 
an aesthetics, and a philosophy of education (which, in confirma. 
tion of Dewey’s remark quoted above, also constitutes the sun. 
mary of the book). Covering so vast a range one might expect 
a superficial and eclectic treatment. Such is not the case. The 
argument is well articulated, coherent, and penetrating. 

There are six dominant motifs in The Human Concern to which 
I shall briefly draw attention. First, this is a philosophy of 
concern. It expresses a deeply-felt existential seriousness, a strug. 
gle for comprehensive meaning, truth, and value. Problems are 
more important than answers, for neat intellectual formulations 
can never exhaust the ultimate significances of life. Second, this 
philosophy is fundamentally humanistic, in that the starting point 
is a searching analysis of the nature of man. Man in his essence 
is described as the ‘‘self-transcending’’ being, in that he seeks 
continually to relate himself to larger spheres of reality, and ul- 
timately to seek a comprehensive unity underlying all things. 
This self-transcendence accounts for many other unique human 
characteristics including restlessness, purpose, sociality, anxiety, 
freedom, dependence, ethical responsibility, creativity, and capac- 
ity to use symbols, ask questions, assume a viewpoint, make his- 
tory, and contemplate a universal order. This is humanism with 
@ cosmic perspective: it begins with man and then shows what 
this implies for the total nature of things. 

In the third place, the approach is in the broadest sense 
empirical. It is an interpretation of insistent and pervasive as 
pects of human experience. It is consonant with and indebted 
to the results of natural science inquiry, but is based on a wider 
empiricism which includes as well the best insights of the poets, 
artists, and saints. A fourth motif is the interest in metaphysics. 
Professor Ulich believes that no thinker can really avoid the meta- 
physical issues, and that those who overtly reject such questions 
actually take a stand on them covertly. Better, then, to make 4 
serious attempt to deal critically, as this philosophy does, with 
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problems of ontology, with unity in plurality, being and becom- 
ing, causality and purpose, good and evil. 

ot Fifth, the philosophy of self-transcendence is pervasively 
religious, but not in any traditional, dogmatic, literalistic, or ec- 


elesiastical sense. There is no doctrinaire supernaturalism or ‘ 
Je transcendentalism, nor, on the other hand, a religion of merely 
th practical ethical commitment or of vague spirituality without a 
ts eultus. The essence of religion is in the reverent recognition of 
. participation in and dependence upon the ground of being which i 
n, is apprehended as the underlying unity of all things. ‘‘It is a 
. permeating response to the events of life, a state of mind which ; 
». sees every point on the surface as an inviting signpost towards a | 
st deeper uniting reality’’ (p. 248). 
he Sixth and finally, this philosophy exalts reason. Yet it is not 
narrowly intellectualistic or rationalistic. For Ulich, reason in- 
‘ch cludes contemplation, intuition, and faith. Reason is the supreme 
of evidence of man’s self-transcendence. It is the source of meta- 
ag- physical vision and of religious insight. Of the three basic atti- 
are tudes—the ‘‘theonomous’’ or God-centered, the ‘‘logonomous’’ or 
ons reason-centered, and the ‘‘autonomous’’ or man-centered, Ulich 
his prefers the logonomous, since theonomy so easily degenerates into 
iat dogmatic sterility and autonomy into arrogant self-assertion, 
isin while reason as here interpreted embraces faith and maintains 
ihe connection with the divine ground. 
é This book may not please the traditionally religious. It will 
18, not satisfy those who seek easy and final answers. And to those 
‘ite for whom the sum of philosophy is logical analysis much of it 
ty, may seem romantic nonsense. It will be welcomed by those who 
ns believe in the enterprise of disciplined speculation and in the im- 
his. portance of developing a coherent philosophy of life. In my 
“ith opinion it will be of special importance in the development of a 
hat philosophy of education adequate for our times. If the kind of 
outlook presented by Professor Ulich were to spread widely in 
wil educational circles, the practical consequences for our civilization 
aie might be enormously beneficial. 


ted Pome H. PHENIX 
) TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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eb, The Need to Believe; the Psychology of Religion. Mortimer 
eve Ostow and Ben-Ami Scuarrstein. New York: International 
ae Universities Press [1954]. 162 pp. $3.00. 

l 

ce 8 The authors of this book, one a psychoanalyst and neurologist, 


the other a professor of philosophy, seek to present an analysis 
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of religious experience from the Freudian standpoint but without 
Freud’s wholly unfavorable estimate of the value of religion, 
They wish neither to recommend nor to disparage religion, except 
with respect to those social consequences which can be clearly 
demonstrated, for they hold that psychiatry cannot in general 
provide a judgment of true or false on religious belief. Their 
purpose is to show the psychic roots of religion and to point out 
the functions that religion serves in the economy of the personality, 
They conclude that social and individual well-being and happiness 
require emotional involvement, that human beings are by nature 
subject to a nearly irresistible need to believe, which can be guided 
but never superseded by reason. 

The book is written in clear and non-technical language, with 
many illuminating quotations and illustrative examples. It is not 
an argument for or a defense of the Freudian view, but a concise 
exposition of it in relation to religion. At the beginning there 
is a brief statement of what the psychiatrist attempts to do and 
the main methods in Freud’s technique. This is followed by a 
short discussion of some of the chief theories of religion—anthro- 
pological, historical, sociological, economic, and finally psycholog- 
ical. The main analysis centers around the problem of guilt—its 
origin in the conflict between native aggressive impulses and the 
requirements of social order, the various mechanisms for dissi- 
pating it (eg., reparation, punishment, confession, self-denial, 
rationalization, and projection), and in more detail the function 
of religion in overcoming it. 

The essence of the position presented is contained in such pas- 
sages as these: ‘‘While the Bible says that God made man in His 
own image, from the psychic point of view it should be said that 
man made God in the image of the superego, or that he made God 
in his father’s image’’ (p. 77). The parents’ ‘‘commandments, 
prohibitions, and punishments, and the words and hands with 
which they soothe our hurts, live on in us enlarged into the mas- 
sive figures and regions that tradition has created out of the pro- 
jected figments of countless minds’’ (p. 79). Religion ‘‘localizes 
with literal inaccuracy but symbolic correctness the sources of 
unconscious guilt... . It also builds up the conscious superego 
to the plan of a uniform and socially desired system of ethics, 
which is the ethics of the parents, objectified, codified, and gen- 
eralized for all the community’’ (p. 80). 

There follows an illuminating discussion of ritual as a practi- 
cal instrument of ethics, of conversion as the resolution of a strug- 
gle among psychic impulses, of prophecy as an urgent attitude 
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deriving from the relation to parents but ascribed to divine pos- 
session, and of mysticism as the attempt to return to the psychic 
world of the fed, satisfied baby on the verge of sleep. There is 
also an interesting chapter on the relationship between religion 
and psychic or social disintegration, as, for example, in the para- 
noid delusions of William Blake or in the aggressive tendencies 
of some of the more militant religious groups. 

In my opinion this book succeeds psychoanalytically but fails 
philosophically and religiously. This is because the authors think 
they can successfully avoid metaphysical and theological issues, on 
which they see no hope of settled conclusions. They want to re- 
tain the Freudian analysis of the psychic function of religion 
without denying the truth and value of at least some kinds of 
religious faith. But that analysis presupposes a reductive natu- 
ralistic metaphysics which is inherently anti-religious. Take, for 
example, the central problem of guilt. Religion certainly does 
have to do, at least in part, with the psychic struggle over guilt. 
But is this guilt solely a function of the parent-child relationships 
and can it, as the authors indicate, in principle always be brought 
under intellectual domination by psychoanalysis? Is religion 
merely an individually less efficient but in respect to the mass of 
humanity a more practicable means of handling unconscious guilt 
(p. 74)? Instead of subsuming the religious understanding of 
guilt (e.g., as due to the fracturing of relationships with a God 
who is more than a magnified parent-image) under the narrower 
psychoanalytic categories, perhaps the neurotic guilt treated by 
the analyst needs to be seen in relation to the larger problem of 
guilt in which man is involved vis-d-vis an ontologically respectable 
God. 

There is a deeply rooted human need to believe, which can be 
escaped, say the authors, ‘‘only in so far as we can avoid infancy 
and childhood’’ or ‘‘in so far as we can discover utterly objective 
guiding truths and values,’’ which they think is humanly im- 
possible (p. 159). According to this view, religion arises from 
retreat into immaturity or from despair of intelligence. This is 
surely faith in extremis, in which it seems to me no believer should 
want any part. Religion can and ought to be the way of the 
mature and the highest fruit of intelligence. The need to believe 
will gain neither encouragement nor satisfaction from reductive 
naturalism. In religion ontology makes all the difference. 


Puiuie H. PHENIXx 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The honored Scottish firm of Thomas Nelson and Sons has 
begun to bring out a series of students’ philosophical texts which 
should compete strongly with the Scribner’s Series. The volume of 
selections from Berkeley is edited by T. E. Jessop, the more 
philosophical member of the partnership of A. A. Luce and T. £. 
Jessop, who have been editing the Nelson edition of a critical 
version of Berkeley. Etymology is here no sure guide. 

This volume of Jessop’s is far superior to the Scribner volume 
edited by Mary Calkins, in that it includes a fairly complete 
translation of the De Motu, by Jessop, and not, as in volume IV of 
the Complete Works, by Luce—Berkeley’s inspired criticism of 
Newtonian science—and a really intelligent selection from the 
Siris, that very suggestive statement of objective relativism in 
science. Since it also includes The New Theory of Vision, The 
Treatise, The Dialogues, and the second dialogue from Alciphron, 
it should need no further argument to convince any teacher of 
philosophy that this is the volume to put into the hands of students. 
At 10/6, or $1.47, Nelson should be able to compete with Scrib- 
ner’s. 

The two Hume volumes are not so outstanding. The one on 
Hume’s Theory of Knowledge, edited by D. C. Yalden-Thomson 
of the University of Virginia, contains the Enquiry, and of the 
Treatise, Book I, Part I, chapters 1-4, 6; Part III, chapter 3; 
Part IV, chapters 2, 6. Since, unlike Hendel’s volume in the 
Scribner Series, it does not include the Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals, the Natural History of Religion, or the 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, there is no reason why an 
American student should buy it. It does contain, however, Hume’s 
Abstract of his Treatise. 

Hume’s Theory of Politics, edited by Frederick Watkins of 
McGill, is more useful. It includes Book III of the Treatise, and 
thirteen of the Essays. Both Hume volumes have useful and 
competent introductions of about twenty pages in length. 

This series is under the general editorship of Raymond 
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Klibansky, now of McGill. Hence it has announced as in prepara- 
tin a volume of selections from Ockham, edited by Father 
Philotheus Boehner, and one of selections from Duns Scotus, 
edited by Father Allan Wolter, in addition to volumes from Des- 
eartes, Locke, Rousseau, Plato, and Butler. 

These volumes have since been issued in the United States by 
the University of Texas Press (1953) at $2.50, $2.00, and $2.00 
respectively. 

J. H. R., Jr. 
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HumMANITAS, REVISTA DE LA FACULTAD DE Finosoria y LETRAS. 
Ministerio de Educacién de la Nacién, Universidad Nacional 
de Tucumén (Argentina). Director: Diego F. Pré. Partial 
contents: Aiio I (1953), No. 1. Rodolfo Mondolfo: Platén y 
el concepto unitario de la cultura. Fermin de Urmeneta: 
Tesis centrales de una politica eficiente (Marginales a Diego 
de Saavedra Fajardo). Diego F. Pré: Interpretacién del ser 
en la filosofia griega. Octavio Nicolds Derisi: Realidad y 
conocimiento histérico. Hellmuth F. G. Albrecht: El humani- 

_tarismo de Goethe. Manuel Gonzalo Casas: La vida tedrica 
y su génesis. Olsen A. Ghirardi: Thompson y la teoria mate- 
matica de la evolucién. Luts Farré: Una sintesis de la 
filosofia nominalista—Afio I (1953), No. 2. Michele Federico 
Sciacca: ‘‘L’esistere’’ come esperienza di ‘‘essere’’. Fritz- 
Joachim von Rintelen: La temporalidad e historicidad en la 
filosofia contempordnea. Benjamin Aybar: El trabajo: modifi- 
cacién de la naturaleza en la linea de los valores. Angel Jorge 
Casares: El Concepto de Dios; consideraciones sobre su evolu- 
cién morfolégica y semantica. Belisarto D. Tello: La causacién 
reciproca de las potencias espirituales. Miguel Herrera Figu- 
eroa: En torno a la filosofia de los valores. Jaime Maria de 
Mahteu: Dependencia del hombre. Diego F. Pré: Inquietud 
y orientacién filosédficas. Salvador Bucca: Kata Upanishad 
(texto sanserito, introduccién, traduccién y notas). G. S. Kirk: 
El cambio natural en Heraclito—Afio I (1954), No. 3. Fr. 
Agostino Gemelli: Le aporie della moderna psicologia. Oscar 
V. Ofiativia: Psicologia, ciencia joven. Walter Briining: Psico- 
logia de forma y psicologia de estructura. Ludwig Klages: 
Hechos fundamentales de la caracterologia. Honorio Delgado: 
En torno al alma ajena. Diego F. Pré: El sujeto humano en 
la filosofia de Aristételes. René Lacroze: La signification 
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métaphysique du sentiment. Luis Felipe Garcia de Onrubig: 
Fenomenologia de la emocién. Luis Farré: Apreciacién de 
método psicolégico aplicado a la estética. Nuria Cortadg: 
Cultura y personalidad.—Afio II (1954), No. 4. Juan BR. 
Sepich: Situacién de Martin Heidegger en la filosofia. Manyel 
Gonzalo Casas: Dios y el alma en la filosofia de San Agustin, 
Régis Jolivet: Le probléme de la liberté selon J. P. Sartre, 
Rail Galén: Rilke y su ontologia de lo poético. 

PuiLosopHicaL Stupies. Vol. IV, No. 6, Dec. 1953. Romane 
Clark: More on Negation. Irving M. Copi: Analytical Phi. 
losophy and Analytical Propositions—Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 
1954. David Shwayder: Some Remarks on ‘‘Synonymity’’ and 
the Language of Semanticists. Virgil C. Aldrich: The Last 
Word on Being Red and Blue All Over. Daniel Kading: Does 
*‘Ought’’ Imply ‘‘Can’’? Elmer D. Sprague, Jr.: A Note on 
Proving Moral Judgments: A Reply to Mr. K. Baier.—vVol, 
V, No. 2, Feb. 1954. Herbert Feigl: Scientific Method without 
Metaphysical Presuppositions. Herbert Hochberg: Professor 
Storer on Empiricism. Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen: The End 
of the Probability Syllogism?—Vol. V, No. 3, April 1954. 
Robert G. Turnbull: A Note on Mr. Hare’s ‘‘Logic of Impera- 
tives.’’ Michael Scriven: Definitions in Analytical Philosophy. 
Jason Xenakis: Ordinary Language and Ordinary Belief. 
John Myhill: Retort to Mr. Benes.—Vol. V, No. 4, June 1954. 
Arthur Pap: The Linguistic Hierarchy and the Vicious-Cirele 
Principle. K. Baier: Good Reasons: A Reply to Mr. Terrell 
and Mr. Sachs. David Karl Kauf: A Comment on Hochberg’s 
Reply to Storer. Nicholas Rescher: Reasonableness in Ethics. 
David 8. Shwayder: Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘Last Word.’’—Vol. V, No. 
5, Oct. 1954. Alonzo Church: Intensional Isomorphism and 
Identity of Belief. Peter A. Carmichael: Professor Copi Con- 
cerning Analysis. Thomas Storer: The Notion of ‘‘Tautology.” 
—Vol. V, No. 6, Dec. 1954. Mary Mothersill: C. I. Lewis: 
Hedonistic Ethics on a Kantian Model. Richard B. Brandt: 
A Puzzle in Lewis’s Theory of Memory.—Vol. VI, No. 1, Jan. 
1955. Hector Neri Castaneda: A Note on Imperative Logic. 
J. R. Smythies: A Note on Martin Lean’s Sense-Perception and 
Matter. Nicholas Rescher: Axioms for the Part Relation. 
Arthur Pap: Belief, Synonymity, and Analysis.—Vol. VI, No. 
2, Feb. 1955. Virgil C. Aldrich: Mr. Quine on Meaning, Nam- 
ing, and Purporting to Name. Michael Scriven: The Principle 
of Inductive Simplicity. Paul Weiss: The Paradox of Neces- 
sary Truth. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, WESTERN DIVISION 
Firty-Toirp ANNUAL MEETING 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
April 28-30, 1955 


Thursday, April 28 


9:30 A.M. Meeting of the Western Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy. 

Panel Discussion: Questions Suggested by Philosophy in the 
Classroom: A Report, by John Henry Melzer (University 
of Nebraska Press, 1954). Warner Wick, Chairman, Wil- 
liam H. Hay, Neal W. Klausner, John H. Melzer, Douglas 
N. Morgan, Newton P. Stallknecht, Leo R. Ward. 

2:00 P.M. Concurrent Sessions. 
Section A. Symposium on Oriental Philosophy. Charles W. 
Morris, Chairman. 
Edwin A. Burtt, ‘‘Some Important Ways in Which Western 
Philosophy Can Learn From Eastern Thought.”’ 
George B. Burch, ‘‘The Philosophy of K. C. Bhattacharya.’’ 
Derk Bodde, ‘‘The Role of Oriental Philosophy in American 
Education. ”’ 
Section B. Logic and Ontology. Charles L. Stevenson, Chair- 
man. 
Herbert I. Hochberg, ‘‘The Ontological Operator.’’ 
David S. Shwayder, ‘‘Self-Defeating Pronouncements.’’ 
Romane Clark, ‘‘Names and Descriptions.”’ 

Section C. History of Philosophy. David L. Miller, Chairman. 

Samuel Atlas, ‘‘Schematism and the Idea of an Intuitive 
Mind in Kant and Post-Kantian Thought.’’ 

Norman Kretzmann, ‘‘Empiricism and Theory of Meaning.’’ 

Reginald C. Perry, ‘‘The Philosophies of C. S. Peirce and 
Hermann Lotze: Some Comparisons and Observations.’’ 


Friday, April 29 


9:00 A.M. Concurrent Sessions. 
Section A. Meaning and Explanation. Douglas N. Morgan, 
Chatrman. 
Michael Scriven, ‘‘Certain Weaknesses in the Deductive 
Model of Explanation.’’ 
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Richard Henson, ‘‘On the ‘Failure’ of the Meaning (yi. 
terion.’’ 
John R. Kirk, ‘‘Is Learning Reasonable?”’ 
Section B. Philosophy of Religion. George P. Conger, Chair. 
man. 
A. Robert Caponigri, ‘‘Christian Spiritualism in Italy.” 
Arthur J. Dibden, ‘‘A Note on Faith as the Geography of 
God.’’ 
Niels C. Nielsen, ‘‘ Analogy and the Perennial Philosophy,” 
Section C. Moral Philosophy. Howard R. Roelofs, Chairman, 
Robert Rein’l, ‘‘The Limits of Utility.’’ 
Francis Raab, ‘‘The Free-Will Problem.’’ 
A. Campbell Garnett, ‘‘The Concept of a Moral Norm.”’ 
Section D. Man and Philosophy of History. James K. Feible- 
man, Chairman. 
Maurice Natanson, ‘‘ History as a Finite Province of Mean. 
ing.”’ 
George K. Plochmann, ‘‘Man and the Cybernetic Machine.” 
John J. Neumaier, ‘‘The Role of ‘Great Men’ in Bertrand 
Russell’s Philosophy of History with Particular Atten- 
tion to a Critique by Hook.’’ 
2:00 P.M. Concurrent Sessions. 
Section A. Symposium on Induction. Wilfrid Sellars, Chair- 
man. 
Everett J. Nelson, Henry Leonard, Thomas Storer. 
Section B. Kierkegaard (on the 100th Anniversary of His 
Death). Charles Hartshorne, Chairman. 
Richard H. Popkin, Paul L. Holmer, Walter Kaufmann. 
Section C. Human Relations and International Obligations. 
Richard P. McKeon, Chairman. 
Robert Browning, Wayne A. R. Leys, David L. Miller, 
Howard R. Roelofs, Robert G. Stephens. 
7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address by Charner 
Perry. 


Saturday, April 30 


9:00 A. M. Symposium on Morals and Politics. Charner Perry, 
Chairman. 
D. W. Gotshalk, W. Donald Oliver, Bertram Morris. 
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